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Charivaria 


A GERMAN football team visiting Rumania recently were 
reported to have eaten five Rumanian geese before their 
match. No congratulatory telegram was received from the 
FUEHRER, however. 

° ° 


The editor of a London daily paper has received a letter 
from a doctor reporting the 
sound of the first cuckoo. It 
apparently takes an editor 
to decipher a doctor’s cali- 
graphy. 

° ° 


A Leeds engineer claims to 
have invented a clockwork 
hat that will raise itself. It 
sounds like the latest in 
spring millinery. 


° ° 
Several members of a circus 


recently enlisted in the Army 
together. We trust the 





authorities will see the folly of giving the sword-swallower 


a bayonet. 
° ° 


Dr. GorBBELs has stated that Germany’s aim is to spread 
the truth. Well, he has a lot of it 
he isn’t using. 


° ° 


“Tshould be more than content with 
a stamp which represented our King on 
the one side and the figure of France 
on the other.”—Letter in ‘The Times.” 


Which side does one lick ? 
° ° 


A new novel ends with the 
marriage of the hero and heroine. 
Feminine readers will eagerly follow 
the story right back to the two 
divorces at the beginning. 


he must be made to. 
merely a question of getting 
someone to take T'he Merry 


sports grounds are not suit- 
able for ploughing, although 
there are some which could be 
used for raising poultry. There 





Although it was first planned that the film Gone With the 


Wind should not be shown in London until the war was over, 
it will shortly be screened for the duration-—about three and 
three-quarter hours. 


° ° 
The French say that if HtrLer won’t come out and fight 
It is 
Widow on tour. 
° ° 


A writer says that many 


is a precedent for ducks at 
Lord’s. 
° ° 








For a wager a man in 
America consumed twenty 
raw onions in an hour. His friends report that he is still 
an Isolationist. 

° ° 


It used to be said that two could live as cheaply as one. 
Nowadays, it seems, one can live 
as expensively as two. 


° ° 


“Note.—The length of THe Man 
THEY Coutp Nor Hana has been 
altered from 5,760 ft. to 6,198 ft.” 

British Film Institute Bulletin. 


At any rate they were able to 
stretch him. 
° ° 


“Tt is doubtful if the old-fashioned 
boned corset helped the Victorian 
woman to keep her figure,” says a 
writer. It certainly has never had 
that effect on the whale. 
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“Fact is, wm’ dear, I had a rather sleepless winter.” 


Biography of an Introvert 


Y Aunt Tragacanth was a 

woman of few words. Three, 

I believe, but no one ever 
knew what they were. They went to 
the grave with her when she went 
to the grave, still the closely-guarded 
secret they had always been all that 
long time before she went to the 
grave. 

I remember how she hated my Uncle 
Persimmon. He hated her too, and 
they both hated me. I hated them. 

Contrary to the firm belief of the 
neighbours, they were not married and 
never had been. Nor did they live 
together, although they hated each 
other so much; and the tongue of 
calumny could not be raised against 
either of them. It was, nevertheless. 
All things were possible to our neigh- 
bours. 

“Would you marry me if I were 
the last man in the world?” my Uncle 


Persimmon asked Aunt 
Tragacanth. 

“Come back in a year’s time,” 
replied my Aunt Tragacanth. “We 
shall both be older then.” But my 
Uncle Persimmon forgot, and went 
away to Broadstairs, where he hired 
out donkeys by the week to foot-sore 
visitors, and sometimes bicycles. It was 
after this that my Aunt became a 
woman of few words. 

About this time I was born. My 
Aunt Tragacanth was not my mother, 
nor for that matter was my Uncle Per- 
simmon my father. In fact they were 
not related at all, coming as they did 
from different families. My Uncle 
Persimmon was a relation of my 
father’s, my Aunt Tragacanth of my 
mother’s. 

All my father’s relations hated me, 
and so did my mother’s. 

When I was still at a very early age 


once my 


—about three, I believe—they held a 
joint council about my future and sent 
me to work down a coal-mine. 

How I hated those days! Imagine, if 
you can, the bitterness of having to 
crawl on all-fours dragging tubs of coal 
along the black galleries of the pit at 
an age when I should have been sitting 
on some tender maternal knee lisping 
“Da-da.” One of the miners, more 
tender than the rest, gave me a com: 
forter, I remember—one that his ow 
child had finished with, and another 
gave me pages from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall that his lunch had been 
wrapped in. 

I found little use for these latter, 
although I pored over them, but | 
greatly prized the comforter. 

One day an Inspector from the 


N.S.P.C.C. came down our mine and | 


suggested I was too young for this 
kind of work. I was so begrimed and 
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unrecognisable with coal-dust that the brandy, but no one could induce her to me. I never forgave her. My Uncle 
brutal overseer was able to persuade eat the candles. A stone still marksthe Persimmon never forgave anybody. 
the Inspector that [ was not a small _ spot. Often, as I plod the weary round of 
child at all but a large dog—a New- Failing to get adopted by either my _ best-seller after best-seller, film-rights, 
foundland, I believe he said, and such Aunt Tragacanth or Uncle Persimmon, _ stage-rights, _ performing - seal - rights, 
was my abject desire to curry favour I ran away to sea. Then I ran back. the monotonous business of changing 
with any brutal overseer who happened Then I ran from London to Dunstable — editorial and royalty cheqies all day 
to be about that I actually aided his and from Gerrard’s Cross to Chelten- long, day after day—often, I say, I 
deception by barking in a Newfound- ham. I became quite well known asa __ regret bitterly but unavailingly that 
land sort of way. runner, although I did not go very fast. I was not given the chance other men 

Upon this an Inspector from the People never knew where I should run _ look upon as a natural right. 
R.S.P.C.A. came and took me away to to next and used to look for me in the I watch the trained and efficient 
a convalescent home for stray dogs, Stop Press under Latest City Prices busmen, the happy carpenters, the 
where I lived for two years before the and Body Found in Ditch. excavators and concretors, gas-pipe 
mistake was discovered. I was the only All this was very flattering to my makers and piano-tuners, all guided by 
dog there who could recite passages vanity, but I still had no career, no loving parental or avuncular hands to 
from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and training, no food, no money, and so a settled future. 

| received many tit-bits in consequence. eventually I took the only course left As for me—what am I? I don’t 

But this kind of thing could not go — open to me. know. My Aunt Tragacanth does not 
on for ever, and the time came when I Jack of all trades as I was, and know, my Uncle Persimmon does 
had to launch myself on the world. My _ master of none, rolling stone, good-for- | not know. We don’t know, they don’t 
days in the coal-mine had given me nothing, almost witless, I turned, as know, he, she, it 
such a dislike for work of any kind many of my kind had turned before Oh—do you? Never mind. From 
that I went to my Aunt Tragacanth me, in despair, to literary work. now on I am resolved to be a man of 
and asked her to adopt me. The Times immediately took me on few words. 

She said “No,” and I have often _ to its staff as a leader-writer. My first ° ° 
wondered since whether this was one novel, Pit-Wits, dealing with my 
of her few words. I never knew. She mining days, sold a million copies. Excuse My Yawn 
simply said ‘“‘No” and shut the door The Great Western Railway gave me DIVIDE 
upon me, so I took the money out three thousand pounds for my travel- "igh id 
of the milk-jug she had left on the book, Gerrard’s Cross to Cheltenham, = hatapecnet las 
door-step and went to see my Uncle and the L.M.S. two thousand for ae two a se 
Persimmon. . London to Dunstable because it was not — who perpetually 

I found him at Margate, fixing up so far. My pamphlets on “Running” iia ae ld 
one of his bicycles—the penny-farthing and ‘“‘Life Nearly at Sea” have been acini Puan 
type, they were in those days—into a translated into all the languages in yo ee poy 
large wooden framework. He said he — the Censor’s library, including several Sa ee Sy ES. 
had made a very important discovery, cryptograms. I prefer 
which was that if the large wheel of a My Aunt Tragacanth never forgave the latter. 
penny-farthing were held firmly in a 
wooden framework, anyone sitting on 
the saddle and trying to pedal would 
go round and round in a perpendicular 
circle, 

From this small beginning grew the 
Big Wheel of the White City Exhibi- 

helda| tion, but my Uncle Persimmon never 

dsent} 'ceived the credit he should have had 

as the pioneer. 
‘ine, if He asked me how my Aunt Traga- 
ing to canth was and I told him I thought 
nf coal, She hated me. He told me not to 
pit at Bory about that, he hated her any- 
sitting | W@y- Then he said as an afterthought 
lisping that he hated me too, and threw all 
more his spanners at me with incredible 
, om violence. 
5 ow Ihave never seen Margate from that 
nother} “ay to this. 
ecline She was a hard woman, was my Aunt 
been Tragacanth. Once she was run over by 
a bus and all the passengers were 

latter, thrown out and killed. On another 

but I} 0°casion she got stuck in a snowdrift 
for twenty-four hours on her way home 

m. the | from a neighbouring town. All she had 

ne onl | with her was a bottle of cherry brandy 

or this, 224 two pounds of tallow candles. She - , ae . ie 
ed and, Kept herself alive by drinking the Now this boy is in a class by himself. 
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The War in the West 


(A startling and provocative article contributed by Mr. Punch’s own military expert, who has been retained at enormous 
expense and allowed to use as many italics as the experts of The Sunday Howl or The Daily Scream.) 


HAT is happening about the war on the Western 
Front? When will it be over? When will it come 
to its middle ? When is it likely to begin ? 

These and a hundred similar questions are being bandied 
to and fro by the man in the street, the common or garden 
civilian and the average ratepayer as they walk truculently 
along the pavement arm-in-arm, knocking everybody down 
and obstructing the police in the execution of their duty. 

They are questions which can only be answered by repeating 
in as many words as possible what has been said a hundred 
times over by everybody else before. 

The answers depend on the nature of modern warfare 
and the fortification of modern frontier zones. A frontier, 
in military parlance, is the place where one country ends 
and another begins. By fortifications the military mind 
understands a number of objects placed in such a way 
as to prevent a man from walking from one spot to another 
spot without getting badly hurt. A zone in military 
thought means a zone. 

It is also necessary to consider the nature of a modern 
army in the field. The word field to a military genius 
implies an enormous stretch of rock, mud, grass, poles, pits, 
hills, houses, wood, water and wire. 

How is a modern army composed ? 

It is made up of 

(1) Men 
(2) Machines 
(3) Morale. 

Which is the most important of these ? 

The first. 

Why ? 

Imagine for a moment a hundred thousand rifles, a 
thousand tanks, fifty pieces of ordnance, and an immense 
amount of food, wire and water placed by themselves along 
a section of the countryside, and put to yourself the 
question: “What would happen if all these things were left 
alone and nobody came near them?” 

Obviously not much. Birds would nest in them. Mice 
would run about them. Flowers would grow up all round 
them. They would become infested with ants. In a few 
years their very name aiid purpose would be forgotten. * 

If this is true of machines it is equally true of morale. 
Without men, morale would be absolutely useless. Nay, 
more, it would be impossible. 

What do we mean by morale ? 

Morale was invented about twenty-five years ago as an 
instrument of warfare which can be claimed by either side 
as belonging exclusively to itself, and entirely wanting in 
the enemy. 

It cannot be used by machines. It can only be used by men. 
But it can only be used effectively by men in conjunction with 
machines. 

Possessed of morale, for instance, but unassisted by 
machines, men might be found with sufficient audacity and 
impudence to walk up to their enemies and slap them in the 
face. 

But unless the enemy was equally unprovided with machines 
they would not be allowed to walk so far. 

We now understand, if the arguments have been fully 
grasped and the rules of the game of chess have been 
carefully studied, what is often spoken of as 

The Stalemate on the Western Front. 


Two armies, both provided with large numbers of men, 
enormous quantities of machines and inscrutable masses of 
morale, stand facing each other, turning restlessly from 
side to side, peering out of casemates, or walking about in 
the woods and huffing each other at every turn. 

Is it possible to break this deadlock ? 

Time alone will show. 

How could it be broken ? 

This question can also be answered. Progress might occur 

(1) Through the forward movement of one army alone. 
(2) Through the forward movement of both armies at 
once. 


(3) By the attempt of one army alone to go round one | 


or both ends of the other. 

(4) By the attempt of both armies at the same time 
to do one or both of these things. 

(5) By the act of either army or both armies in turning 
round and walking in the opposite direction, in 
which case, the earth being circular, they would 
be almost certain to meet. 

(6) By an earthquake. 

Of these six courses of action Nos. 2, 4 and 5 are ruled 
out by the ordinary conventions of modern military strategy. 
No. 6 is a foul. 

There remain then the two plans which I have numbered 
(1) and (3). 

In considering Number 3 we must remember that one end 
of each army stretches to the sea and the other to steep moun- 
tains, so that it is impossible to go round without either getting 
very cold or very wet. 

It would therefore appear that Number 1 is the most 
probable contingency, and we have to ask ourselves which 
army is most likely to do it. 

What answer do we give ourselves ? 

Simply this. Neither has made up its mind. 

Why ? 

Because an army that goes forward is much more likely to 
be hit than an army which stays in a hole and shoots at it. 

Has it ever happened that, armies being so situated, the 
whole war has ended in a stalemate, neither side gaining 
any advantage over the other? 

Yes. Perhaps the most conspicuous example is the war 
mentioned by the historian Herodotus between the one- 
eyed Arimaspi and the gold-guarding Griffins, in which the 
latter remained sitting on their gold for seven years while 
the former did nothing but wink at them. Peace was 
obtained at last when the Griffins decided to adopt a paper 
currency, and the Arimaspi all fell asleep. 

What has happened once may happen again. Evoe. 
° ° 


Movable Feast 


“Hitler, it is reported from Berlin, will spend Easter among the 
troops in the Siegfried Line, as he did last Christmas.” 
Daily Paper. 
° ° 


“The Peking Hotel and Warner Brothers Film Corporation 
united last night in giving Peking residents an exhilarating time 
with their ‘Naughty But Nice’ program. A large number of people 
filled the Hotel bathroom.”—Pekin Paper. 


Ah, one of those large hotels? 
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“people THE RHYME OF THE HAS-BINS 


“Why don’t they come to fetch us away .. . fetch us away... fetch us away... ? 
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CONGESTED AREAS 


THE OCEAN IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Can You “Bring Yourself to Read” ? 


{“The very many thousands of people in this country who could not bring themselves to read Lord 


Halifax’s Oxford speech would gladly listen to it. 


HO could not bring themselves 
to read ‘ 
These words are a ghastly 
indictment of our time. 
They are not, it is clear, a nasty dig 
at Lord Halifax. The writer sincerely 
admired the speech and would like it 


to reach the minds of others. But 
thousands, very many _ thousands, 


“could not bring themselves to read it.” 
Terrible, but true. 

That is the sort of chap we are in 
these virile dynamic days. Reading 
is too much like work. If the Sage will 
speak his Message into a microphone: 
if we are not required to do more than 
press a button or push a switch: if we 
may lie full-length on a sofa, or put our 
feet on the mantelpiece; or if at the 
same time we may knit or darn, play 
billiards or bridge, do crossword- 


puzzles or build bricks for Baby, then 
we may just be able to hold the ears 
half-open and let small fragments of 
the Message fall in. 

But to fix the eve and mind on the 
printed word, to turn over the pages 
of a book, to manceuvre the spacious 
pages of The Times—all this requires 
more effort and toil than the country- 
men of Caxton can afford to give. 

This loathsome sloth of mind is to 
be found everywhere. The young— 
the very young—come home from 
school, and their fond parents do all 
they can, in reason, to keep them 
amused and happy. They will very 
sweetly accept bicycles, boats, steam- 
engines, even books (if nicely bound); 
but what they really want is to see the 
“pictures,” or listen to the wireless. 
If they have their weekly ration of 


I suggest it be broadcast.”—Letter to 


“The Times.” 


cinema, of gramophone and _ wireless, 
they can just be persuaded to glance 
at a book (while listening to the wireless 
or the gramophone). But any parent 
who suggests that the reading of a 
book is to be considered in the same 
street of entertainment as the cinema 
is likely to be fired at once. Readinga 
book is too much like work. 

But can we blame the Young? No, 
Sir. The newspapers of their fathers 
and mothers are increasingly conducted 
on the same grand principle that only 
with much dust and many tears can 
the sons of Caxton “bring themselves 
to read.” Their minds and eyes, it 
appears, shy away from a_ printed 
sentence like a horse smelling a high- 
wayman. They must have headlines 
the size of tomb-stones, or they cannot 
be persuaded to take an interest ina 
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naval victory. No paragraph must 
have more than two lines, no sentence 
more than seven words. And every 
third sentence, whether it is important 
or not, must be in arresting italics 
or menacing black, or enclosed and 
jsolated in a startling parallelogram. 
Even these aids are not considered 
enough to hold the jaded attention of 
the public. There must be inserted 
erratically and improbably into the 
corners of every column the naked legs 
of one young lady, or the almost naked 
behind of another. The time is coming 
soon, I fancy, when not even black 
print, italics, legs, or behinds will 
suffice to persuade the people to 
pretend an interest in the news of 
England, Europe and the World. All 
information will soon have to be con- 
veyed in pictures. After all, this is no 
new thing. This (if I drew anything 
from my reluctant wanderings round 
the tombs of Luxor) was the, big 
achievement of the Ancient Egyptians. 
They told the story of everything in 
pictures. So, I believe, did the primi- 
tive cave-men. Their public, their 
relations ‘‘could not bring themselves 
to read.” So they drew pictures on the 
wall of the cave. When they wanted to 
say “Bee” they drew a bee; and later, 
when they wanted to say “B” they 
drew a bee; and later, when they 
wanted to say “‘mutual economic 
bilateralism ”’ or some such simple thing, 
they still drew a bee—or a wasp, a 
sturgeon, a quiver or what-not. Their 
first alphabet, I gather, was all pictures. 
I may not have got the details of such 
developments precisely (indeed I have 
not even had the chance to look them 
up in my encyclopedia), but the 
general argument, and the main 
illustration, [am sure, are deliciously 
sound and good. 

And the question is, How soon shall 
we be back where our beloved ancestors, 
the cave-men, were? Are not those 
brief paragraphs, those tiny sentences, 
too lengthy, too laborious still? Why 
have sentences and paragraphs at all ? 
Could not the same swift virile mess- 
ages be expressed as well in single—I 
beg your pardon, “unilateral ”—rugged 
nouns? Thus: 


FINLAND. Goon. 
Russta. Bap. 
ENGLAND. ACTION. 


But why submit the suffering citizen 
toso much labour as that? He would 
still have to “bring himself to read.” 
Why not put the same message in 
simple pictures? The cave-men, the 
Egyptians, would have done it easily. 
And, to make all things well for our 
poor generation, you might embroider 
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the main string of pictures with naked 
legs, backs, elbows and behinds, with 
wisps of bathing-dresses or fascinating 
underclothing. 

But even then we should have to 
endure the horrid labour of lifting the 
paper and directing the eyes to a small 
and perhaps unsteady target. Some- 
thing easier is surely required—some 
combination, for example, of cinema 
and wireless, the entertainments that 
ask no effort. Let the simple pictures 
be thrown on a screen over Everyman’s 
hearth, and the simple nouns be 
whispered from a loud-speaker on 
Everyman’s cocktail-table; let a long 
soft sofa be prepared for Everyman, 
with cushions at one end so adjusted 
that the eye and ear can apprehend 
the messages without conscious mus- 
cular or mental exertion—and maybe 
the modern Briton may bring himself 
to attend to what his Foreign Secretary 
has to say. A. P. H. 
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We Blush 
“()VER my dead body,” the lady 


said, 
Little realising what made us red 
Was that ourselves alone 
Could never, live or dead, 
Leap twenty stone. 


J.P. 


° ° 


Needless Extravagance 
“Mopet Hats 
for Matrons with floral trimmings.” 
Advt. in Cheshire Paper. 


° ° 


“While at a French coastal town I was 
forcibly struck by what appeared to be a 
cruiser, but’ which, in fact, was one of 
France's giant submarines.”—Gossip writer. 
You can’t even have a quiet swim 
nowadays. 















































“Mr. Higgins 
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Moving Picture 


heard, but whose name I am blowed if I am going to 

mention except to remark that it ends in R (if at all), 
has been talking about this man’s “present mood.” After 
describing his fits of depression the close friend says: 

“Then all of a sudden he starts to rush across the room, 
shouting that he knows how to defend himself. 

“Tn such a situation it is best to pretend not to be present. 
Then he calms down and continues the conversation as if 
nothing has happened.” 

Nothing has happened, if you ask me. 

Nevertheless I like to imagine the scene. One man rushing 
across the room, the other pretending not to be present . . . 
What does it remind you of? Ibsen? 

If it were the man rushing across the room who was (or 
were—fight it out among yourselves) pretending not to be 
present, I know what it would remind me of. This man 
could be a waiter, and the other man would be impatiently 
wanting his bill. As it is, though (a picture by Sir Luke 
Fyldes, do you think? Or the Hon. John Collier? Dimly 
lit, with a sofa somewhere, and plush curtains)—as it is, 
though, it reminds me of an occasion some years ago when 
1 walked out to a village not far away with another man 


| SEE that a close friend of a man of whom you have all 





“You're a scholar, Miss—what’s a tanner each 


nay at a hundred to eight?” 


London Charivari 
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who wished to ask a friend of his what he (the friend) 
thought of a recent news-item about a boa-constrictor jy, 
the Cincinnati Zoo which had swallowed an army blanket, 

(That fixes the year—if you ’re interested—at 1929 or go, 
I think. It was also the year in which a Hottentot named 
Windvoel, once bought as a slave at the age of fourteen for 
the price of a piece of meat, married for the third time at the 


age of one hundred and twenty-eight. The size of the bit 


of meat was not mentioned.) 


HEN we got to the friend’s house we could make 
nobody hear, and my companion was annoyed. He 
seemed to think that his friend ought to make a point of 





always being in, on the off-chance that somebody might 
wish to consult him about boa-constrictors. He was a hot. | 
tempered man, my companion, and it was only a step from | 
this to the conclusion that his friend really was in and was 

only pretending not to be. | 

“What reason would he have for being out ?”’ he muttered, 
as though his unfortunate friend had no social life at all, 

At the same time my companion began to push his way 
past a laurel-bush to the right of the front door, so as to be 
able to look in at the window. This did no good, however, 
because the curtains were drawn, a fact which after ; 
moment aroused our concern. Why should the curtains b 
drawn at five-thirty on a light summer’s evening / 

It would have taken very little to make my companion 
break into the house on the assumption that his friend had 
committed suicide or been murdered, but just then ther 
came a distraction: we were attacked by his friend’s dog 
A lonely man, his friend kept five dogs; four had (as we 
afterwards discovered) gone out with him that morning. 
but the fifth, a heavily-built Chow with an_expressioi| 
indefinably reminiscent of the late Warner Oland’s, nov} 
appeared from behind a shed and set upon us with savagr| 
enthusiasm. 

I am not ashamed to admit that I retreated. My com 
panion retreated too—I understood him to say that he! 
remembered having left his wrist-watch in the bathroon. | 
but this may have been just one of those things one say: 
(or hears) in moments of crisis. Myself, I went hurried| 
into the shed, expecting him to follow. Neither he nor th 
dog followed at once, but I fell over a bicycle into a woode: 
box full of straw—this was the winter home of his friend: 
tortoise, if you happen to be checking all details—and fount 
myself incapacitated for several moments. Shortly after 
wards my companion came in, covered with fine dust fro 
the laurel-bush, running strongly across the earth floor 0 
the shed to a wire-gauze-covered window in the far corne! 
through which he did his best to dive. 

After him came the dog. I stayed where I was and (yoi 
cuessed it) pretended not to be present... . 





penn a long story perhaps merely to establish ' 
scene of which the news-item reminded me; and eve! 
now not quite finished, as you perceive. Furthermore, 1! 
companion was not at the time shouting that he knew hot 
to defend himself (in fact it was fairly obvious that in ths 
instance he didn’t). Nor did his name, for that matter, en! 
in R. It doesn’t even now; but you can’t have everythin 
I always say. 

And we did at least continue the conversation (it W* 
about boa-constrictors) as if nothing had happened. Luckil 
nothing did happen; we borrowed the bicycle. R.M. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


XXIX.—NEWS-STAND 
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“* Link-boy, Sir?” 


Behind the Lines 


XXVI.—Guests 


UR “refugees” have left us, Since September’s 
First darkened days made light of all our prayers 
We had been very close together: members 
Of one another—mostly on the stairs. 


Our refugees are gone. The stairs are wider; 

Our one spare-room is spare; the housemaid’s knees 
Are bent on “cleaning up.” (This may decide her 

To stay with us.) Farewell, O refugees! 


Paid guests are sweet, but those unpaid are sweeter: 
True hospitality is “uncontrolled.” 

Here in the wilds our lives will be completer 
With friends we chose, and loved, in days of old. 


“Shall we have Sheila?” Sheila is a darling— 
Oh, yes, I love her just as much as you: 

A dear . . . but, dash it, chatters like a starling— 
Just think of her at meals. She wouldn’t do. 


“Let’s have the Bretts.” A charming pair, though not one’s 
Idea of lively company—but pets . 

Oh, wait a bit! They'll both want baths, and hot ones— 
A lot of extra pumping. Not the Bretts. 


“What about Anne?” She’d want to bring her babies. 
As to a housewife seems the Sunday joint, 

As to a mariner an astrolabe is, 
So to a mother Quite. 





You see the point. 
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“Shall we have Michael?”’ No, we won't have Michael, 
How can I work it Michael is about ? 

He sings. I love him, but he has a cycle 
Of songs he tries to sing. Michael is out. 


“Shall we have Henry?” Far too fond of butter. 
“John?” Too familiar. ‘Mary?’ Out of touch. 
“What about Susan?” Susan doesn’t utter. 
“What about Stephen?” Stephen talks too much, 


Have Peggy if you like—No, J can’t stick her... 
Oh, nothing, no . . . Oh, certainly . . . Oh, quite . .. 
And let’s be fair. I have seen ankles thicker— 
Once—long ago . You won’t have Peggy? Right. 
What about George ? Well, what's 
the matter ? 
What about George was what I said. Why say 
What about George? This nigger-minstrel patter 
Just gets us nowhere. George? ... No George to-day, 


Yes, George 


Shall we have no one—(oh, the peace and quiet!)— 
No one who grumbles, no one hard to please, 

Nobody wasteful, fussy, on a diet .. . 
Shall we (in short) get back our refugees ? A. A. M. 


° ° 


A West Riding Idyll 


OVE, we are often told, laughs at locksmiths. That may 
well be so. But whether love can raise even a ghastly 
smile at the sight of a jig and tool borer or a centri- 

fugal pump operator is another question—a question, more- 
over, which I spent some of the most precious years of my 
youth in a vain attempt to answer. 

Forty years ago I was what was known in those days as 
a roving engineer. It is a type which is almost extinct, 
I imagine, nowadays, when engineering, alas! like every- 
thing else, has become mechanised. The roving engineer of 
Edwardian days would have stared aghast if he could have 
foreseen the change which was to come over his profession. 
He dwelt on the fringes of society, free as the wind. As an 
engineer he offered his services to the first comer, and if 
nobody came he offered his services just the same. And 
if he wished to drill an oil-well off Dungeness or to erect a 
new kind of wind-vane on Skiddaw it was a bold man who 
ventured to say him nay. 

There was something carefree, something gipsy-like about 
the life which made a strong appeal to a man of sensitive 
imagination. As I roamed the length and breadth of 
England’s green and pleasant land, now pitching my lonely 
tent in a derelict iron-foundry, now in some waste boiler. 
house, I would not have exchanged my lot for all the wealth 
of Croesus. To fall asleep to the sound of steam-hammers 
and dream of galvanised iron sheeting was to me a fore- 
taste of paradise. And then on a certain fateful day my 
peace of mind was shattered at once and for ever. 

I was in Huddersfield at the time on business. To be 
exact, I was trying to sell a second-hand cantilever bridge 
to the great boiler-making firm of Gawtenstall and Uggshaw. 
I have nothing to conceal. I had come by the bridge 
honestly enough—I will not say how. Yet I found Sir 
Joseph Gawtenstall strangely reluctant to drive a bargait. 
As we paced side by side up and down the big oak- 
wainscoted directors’ office he gave me several searching 
glances. Finally I agreed to leave the bridge a few days for 
his further consideration. Then, with a sudden change of 
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tone, he told me that there was to be a big Engineering Ball 
at the works that evening. The whole of fashionable 
Huddersfield would be there. Would I favour them with my 
presence? I said I would be delighted, and we parted, both 
somewhat crestfallen. 

I was a happy man that evening as I paused on the crowded 
threshold of the ballroom for a moment to survey the 
gay scene. An Engineers’ Ball in those days was something 
to remember. A great mass of cog-wheels filled one end of 
the long raftered chamber, safety-valves littered the floor, 
and the reverberations of a giant steam-winch mingled with 
the talk and laughter. It was easy to see that Sir Joseph 
had spared no expense to make the ball a success. 

I took a step or two forward, then stopped dead, my 
heart pounding like a horizontal milling machine. In the 
far corner of the hall, treading the mazes of a stately gavotte 
in the arms of a hump-backed professor of hydraulics, 
was the most beautiful girl I had ever seen! A mass of 
jet-black ringlets escaping from a silver fiilet framed a face 
of rose-tinted marble; had they been long enough they 
would have framed arms of alabaster and a figure worthy of 
Venus herself. With an engineer’s instinct I knew that she 
was Invalida, the lovely daughter of Sir Joseph Gawtenstall 
himself! And with all the fervour of an engineer’s heart I 
knew in that instant that I loved her. 

In a couple of bounds I was at her side, guiding her 
through the motions of a schottische, scarcely noticing in 
my emotion that the professor of hydraulics continued to 
revolve with us for some time, until he was flung off his 
balance and fell heavily to the ground. Presently the music 
stopped and I led Invalida to an alcove. 

“I do so hate engineering!”’ said the lovely girl, as we sat 
down on a small steam turbine. For a moment I stared at 
her incredulously. Something of the profound shock her 
words had administered to my moral being must have 
showed in my face, for she laughed quickly. I breathed 
again. Of course she had intended a joke! No blasphemy 
could come from those pure lips. And, clasping her white 
hand in mine, I began to pour into her ear all the dearest 
aspirations of my heart. I spoke of planing, punching and 
welding, of forging, flanging and caulking; I spoke of cylin- 
drical single-ended boilers, of toggle levers, of templet valves, 
of piston-rings; I spoke of the holy joy that rises in the 
engineer's soul at the sight of a turbo-generator. My ex- 
citement seemed to communicate itself to Invalida. She 
listened, round-eyed with wonder, glancing wildly this way 
and that, and pallor overspread her cheek. I stopped for a 
moment to ask if she felt ill. But she had already fainted. 

After she had been restored and had retired, to take no 
further part in the evening’s proceedings, I stood for a long 
time in a trance of love. It made no difference that Sir 
Joseph seemed angry with me. Even when he told me, in 
front of some of the most prominent engineers in the north 
of England, to take my cantilever bridge away for he did 
not want it—nay, even when he showed me personally to 
the door I was indifferent. For I knew that even if Invalida 
did not yet love me it would not be long before she did. 

The thought that she understood and sympathised with 
my ideals was ever with me during the days that followed. 
After all, I thought, it was well that the girl I loved should 
be affected even to swooning by the mention of high- 
pressure gauges. And such was the power of love that 
engineering itself seemed to take on an ever-deepening 
significance. I could not look on a blast-furnace without 
thinking of her. I could not see a tubular shuttle without 
clasping my hands and erying her name. 

But my happiness was short-lived. A few days after the 
ball I called at Invalida’s home. Sir Joseph was out and 
I was ushered into the drawing-room, where Invalida sat 
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alone on a sofa, breath-taking in her beauty. I had brought 
her a present. But it was by no frivolous gift of books or 
flowers that I chose to express my homage. Without a word 
I laid a small dynamo at her feet. How gladly would I have 
made it a whole power-station! 

As the steady hum of the dynamo filled the room I 
imprisoned her hand and gazed burningly into her eyes. 
Then I started back. Anger and scorn were written there. 
How could I have offended? Invalida rose to her feet and, 
exclaiming that she felt ill, hurried from the room. A heavy 
step behind me showed that Sir Joseph had returned. I 
scarcely knew how I reached the street. 

For a time black despair overwhelmed me. But it was 
succeeded by a determination to win Invalida though Sir 
Joseph and the whole world were against me. The Hudders- 
field iron foundries and pressed-steel mills at that time were 
haunted by a wistful brooding figure. That figure was I. 

Then one day, by chance, I met Invalida in the street. 
For a few moments we conversed of the weather, of the 
recent drought, of the likelihood of rain, or of the weather. 
I was beside myself with joy. As it happened I was carry- 
ing with me at the time a small electric crane. Ona sudden 
impulse I thrust it into her hands. She turned pale, 
screamed, dropped the crane and fled. I walked away 
sorrowfully. Destiny, I began to think, was against me. 

A week later I made one last attempt to see her and tell 
her of my love. I resolved to stake all on one desperate 
stroke. I bought the finest steam-hammer that Hudders- 
field could offer and called with it at her home. A bitter 
blow awaited me. I was told that Miss Gawtenstall had had 
a nervous breakdown and had left for a long holiday in 
New Zealand the day before. I turned away like one that 
hears his own death-sentence. Yet hope springs eternal in the 
human breast, and even in that moment love renewed itself 
within me. I would follow Invalida to the ends of the earth. 
With a multiple-spindle drilling-machine perhaps, or an 
electric shovel, I might yet find my way to her heart. 





“Any suggestions for a Spring offensive, Frau Schmidt?” 
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My Father’s New Straw-Hat ae 

moth 

N the summer my father wore a upon this topic the front door was My mother wanted my father to tell gone, 

| straw-hat that had seen many flung open and my elder brother Jim, my elder brother Jim, my younger} my f 

years’ service. My mother was my younger brother Henry and I brother Henry and me that we must into t 

always telling him that it was out of entered the house, hotly pursued by never go fishing again, but my father} my fa 

fashion, but my father said that as it Mr. Green the miller. My younger thought this too drastic. He pointed} _ it in; 

had been in and out of fashion six brother Henry was dripping with water out that there is a certain nobility} my e 

times since he had purchased it, he because he had fallen into the mill about angling not associated with any | hatin 

supposed that it would come back stream while we were fishing for eels, other sport. My mother was prepared | slowh 

again. One year my father was the and Mr.Green the miller wasextremely _ to sacrifice this nobility in order to save My 

only man in the village to wear a straw- angry because he had forbidden us to her children from drowning, but my he th 

hat at all,and mymother redoubled her fish in the mill stream. He had always father said that provision could be Legg 

efforts to persuade him to discard it. maintained that one of us would fall made for our safety. my el 
She thought that he would look much into the water, and he feared that he “What can you do?” my mother him. 

more dignified in a panama. Event- would be held responsible. asked him. . i Me 

ually she persuaded him to go into the My mother forgot all about my “JT will teach them to swim,” said | Henr 
town to change his headgear. father’s new straw-hat when she saw my father. sobs, 

When my father returned from the us. She swept my younger brother The following afternoon my father moth 

town my mother met him in the hall. | Henry into her arms, began to dry his _ put on his new straw-hat and led my[ an ac 

Somehow my father had contrived to hair with a pocket-handkerchief, and elder brother Jim, my younger brother | know 

equip himself with a new straw-hat would have accused Mr. Green of Henry and me across the meadow to My 

which was a replica of the original having pushed her son into his mill the mill stream. We had no bathing foster 

model. My mother was overwhelmed — stream had my father not intervened. costumes, so my father selected a words 

with chagrin. “I should have gone He told Mr. Green that he would see — secluded stretch where the stream was accide 

with you,” she said. that nothing like this occurred again, sluggish and deep enough for swit- “HA 

Before my mother could enlarge and got him to go away. ming. He took with him a piece of broth 
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rope, and his intention was to tie this 
round each of us as we entered the 
water in turn. My father would stand 
on the bank and instruct us as he 
towed us along. 

When we reached the mill stream, 
however, it occurred to my father that 
our progress might be swifter were we 
given a few rudimentary lessons while 
still on the bank. He looked about him 
for a suitable vantage point, and his 
eve lit upon the stump of a tree. 

“With my elder brother Jim, my 
younger brother Henry and me grouped 
around him, my father explained that 
the simplest stroke in swimming was 
the breast-stroke. He said that this 
stroke was performed by lying on the 
stomach in the water, keeping the head 
well down, shooting the arms forward 
and sweeping them back to the body 
in two large semicircles, at the same 
time kicking backwards with the legs. 
He then told us that he would give us 
a demonstration. 

My father took off his new straw-hat 
and laid himself across the tree-stump 
on his stomach, keeping his head well 
down. He shot his arms forward, and 
at the same time kicked backwards 
with his legs. The vigour of his move- 
ments would have done credit to 
Captain Webb. He was precipitated on 
to the ground; his skull came into 
violent contact with a sharp stone, and 
he lay there stunned and bleeding. 

When he saw my father lying on the 
ground, my younger brother Henry 
began to scream and howl. He made so 
much noise that my elder brother 
Jim thought it would be better to get 
him out of the way, so he told him to 
run back to the house and inform my 
mother of the accident. When he had 
gone, my elder brother Jim picked up 
my father’s new straw-hat, dipped it 
into the stream, and poured water over 
my father’s face. He was just dipping 
it in again when my father sat up, so 
my elder brother Jim left the straw- 
hat in the stream, where it floated very 
slowly towards the mill. 

My father was not badly injured, but 
he thought he had better go to Dr. 
Legg to have his wound bandaged. So 
my elder brother Jim and I went with 
him. 

Meanwhile my younger brother 
Henry reached home where, between 
sobs, he managed to convey to my 
mother that my father had met with 
an accident. My mother demanded to 
know what had happened to him. 

My younger brother Henry had been 
fostered on the logical application of 
words. My father had met with an 
accident while swimming. 

“He’s drowned,” said my younger 
brother Henry. 
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In moments of crisis my mother did 
not waste time on words. As soon as 
she was given to understand that my 
father had fallen into the water she 
ran across the meadow, dragging my 
younger brother Henry with her. The 


‘first thing she saw when she reached 


the mill stream was my father’s new 
straw-hat drifting slowly with the 
current. The hat was floating with its 
crown uppermost, and my mother con- 
cluded that my father’s head was 
beneath it. She plunged into the stream 
to rescue him. 

As it happened, the mill stream at 
this point was only deep enough to 
reach my mother’s armpits. She 
struggled to my father’s new straw- 
hat, lifted it from the water and, find- 
ing that he was not beneath it, threw 
it back again. When my mother found 
that my father was not beneath his 
new straw-hat she realised that she 
had acted with undue precipitation. 
My father had indubitably floated 
farther down the stream, and my 
mother thought that she would have 
done better if she had fetched Mr. Green 
the miller to help find him and pull him 
out. With this aim in view she tried to 
reach the bank of the stream, but to her 
horror she found that her feet had 
sunk into the mud and she could not 
move. My mother raised her arms 
above her head and waved to my 
younger brother Henry. 

“Help! Help!” she shouted. 

My younger brother Henry turned 
on his heel and ran as hard as he could 
across the meadow towards our house. 

When Dr. Legg had bandaged my 
father’s wound, my father, my elder 
brother Jim and I walked home. To 
our surprise we found that though the 
front door was open there was nobody 
in. We were wondering where my 
mother had gone when my younger 
brother Henry came rushing in saying 
that she was drowning. 

“Drowning?”” my father queried, 
finding it difficult to digest this extra- 
ordinary intelligence. 

“She’s in the mill stream,” my 
younger brother Henry told him. 

My father wished to obtain some 
more coherent explanation of my 
mother’s presence in the mill stream, 
but my elder brother Jim pointed out 
that by the time he had discovered why 
she was there she might have drowned, 
so my father, my elder brother Jim, 
my younger brother Henry and I ran 
across the meadow again. 

While my younger brother Henry 
had been hurrying home to announce 
that my mother was drowning, my 
mother’s screams had attracted the 
attention of Mr. Green the miller. He 
had waded into the water and pulled 
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her out. She was still convinced that 
my father wassomewhere in the stream, 
and by this time she had a feeling that 
my elder brother Jim and I were there 
too. She had divulged this tragedy to 
Mr. Green, and the pair of them had 
gone off to the mill to fetch a rope to 
drag the mill stream. When my father, 
my elder brother Jim, my younger 
brother Henry and I reached the 
stream, my mother had disappeared. 

“Where was she?” my father asked. 

“There,” said my younger brother 
Henry, pointing to a position in mid- 
stream. 

My father took off his coat and 
trousers and splashed into the water. 
He could not find my mother, but he 
saw his new straw-hat floating down 
the stream, and thought he might as 
well rescue it. He was almost within 
reach of it when my mother and Mr. 
Green the miller came along the bank 
carrying a rope. 

“There he is! There he is!” cried my 
mother when she saw my father in the 
water. 

“Don’t worry,” Mr. Green said, 
“T’ll get him out. Hold on!” he called 
to my father. 

Mr. Green the miller whirled the 
rope about his head and threw it 
towards my father. His aim was 
accurate, and one end struck my father 
on the head. Attached to the end was 
a weight to sink the rope and enable 
Mr. Green to drag the stream. My 
father sank beneath the water. When 
he came up he was quite incapable of 
grasping the rope. 

My elder brother Jim now interposed 
to tell my mother that my father was 
in no danger of drowning, but my 
mother would not listen. Indeed my 
elder brother Jim was wrong, for it 
was evident that my father was insen- 
sible, so Mr. Green had to wade into the 
water again. He pulled my father on 
to the bank and then helped us to 
carry him home. 

My father recovered consciousness 
on the way, and was very much 
annoyed. He said that he was only 
trying to rescue his new straw-hat, and 
he blamed my mother for its total loss. 
Mr. Green the miller said that the 
whole thing was due to the fact that 
my elder brother Jim, my younger 
brother Henry and I came fishing in 
his mill stream. He made it quite clear 
that we would not be allowed to do so 
again. 

As we would not be able to fish, my 
father thought it unnecessary to give 
us any more swimming lessons. He 
retrieved his old straw-hat from the 
dust-bin, and wore it every summer for 
the rest of his life. My mother made no 
further attempt to dissuade him. 
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“ Darling! fancy your being in this war!” 


FOUND it in the paper. Yes; 
Believe me, friends, or not, 
It figured in our sterling Press 
In quite a decent spot; 

And there I read—the latest thing 
For those of tone and taste 
That woman in the coming Spring 

Will have a “natural waist.” 





That item of the sex’s charms 
Has wandered from the hips 

To somewhere just below the arms 
Or possibly ’midships; 

It shrinks, moreover, and expands, 
As fashion deems it fit 


From, say, the span of two stretched hands 


To one yard and a bit. 


Waist-age 


And you who look askance, go slow, 
For, footling though it seem, 

Now uniform is all the go 
I see a war-time gleam; 

It’s that that sets the mode, no doubt, 
And Commandants would frown 

On variations in and out 
Or shiftings up and down. 


If that be so I hold it free 
Of any just complaint; 
I’m not too certain if it be 
So or—excuse me—baint; 
Myself, I do not greatly care; 
My hopes to-day are based 
On the wild dream of learning where 








Is woman’s “natural waist.” Dum-DvuM. 
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“ UBIQUE” 


Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


in the trenches, the men flying, the men in mine- 
sweepers, searchlight posts, anti-aircraft stations. All 
are in exposed, cold, wet situations. ‘They need Balaclava 
helmets, stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats. 


: o~ are asked to think of the Navy at sea, the men 


Mr. Punch has already distributed large quantities of 
materials of all kinds, but there is a great deal more to be 
done and the need for woollen articles is still very urgent. 
Every penny subscribed will be used for the comfort of 


the men serving, or Hospital patients, and no expenses 
whatever will be deducted. Though we know well that 
these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send us donations, large of 
small, according to your means; for experience in the last 
war has proved a hundred times over how urgent is the 
call and how invaluable is the assistance that can be 
rendered. Will you please address all contributions and 
inquiries to: Punch Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverte 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, March 11th.—Commons: State- 
ments by P.M. on Coal Agreement 
with Italy and Allied Aid for Finland. 
Pensions Bill given Third Reading. 





A SEASONABLE CONTRAST 


Monpay: THE MINISTER OF HEALTH 


Tuesday, March 12th.—Lords: Various 
Bills advanced a stage. 
Commons: Army Estimates. 
Wednesday, March 13th.—Lords: Trib- 
utes to Finland. 
Commons: Tributes to Finland. 
Vote of Credit for £700,000,000 carried. 
Thursday, March 14th.—Lords : Various 
measures advanced. 
Commons: Navy, Army and Air 
Estimates agreed to on Report. 


Monday, March 11th.—The Torquay 
Cemetery Bill having won its spurs in 
the Commons, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made 
two important statements. In reply to 
Mr. ArrtLeE he announced, to cheers, 
that with the French we had offered, in 
addition to material assistance already 
sent, to help Finland with all our 
available resources. He was unable to 
give any information about the peace 
conference in Moscow. The House also 
cheered his comment on the coal agree- 
ment with Italy, that ‘‘there will be 
genuine satisfaction in this country 
over this solution of what might have 
been a troublesome dispute by the 
application to the problem of common 
sense and good will.” Current cargoes 
are to go through to Italy and no more 
Italian ships will load German coal. 


Ribbentrop can scurry to Rome as 
much as he likes, but Rome still has a 
mind of her own. 

In the evening the Pensions Bill got 
its Third Reading after Miss Hors- 
BRUGH and other Conservatives had 
described it as an honest effort to 
lessen the anxiety of a large section of 
people and after the Opposition had 
continued to abuse it for its means test. 
Mr. ELLioT, who wound up, gave a long 
list of benefits (such as the first 20s. 
of disability pension) which would not 
be taken into account when assessing 
means, so the test will hardly be as 
harsh as the Opposition make out. 

Tuesday, March 12th—Lord Craw- 
FORD’s death was much regretted by 
his peers, who spoke with feeling of his 
qualities. 

Next November this Parliament will 
have run its course and will be in need 
of some form of rejuvenation. Asking 
about this, Lord Rea urged that a 
Commission should be set up to look 
into the better distribution of seats; 
but Lord StaNHOPE was without infor- 
mation, at which Lord SAMUEL was 
disappointed. 

With the question of the “unmarried 
wife” in the offing Lady Astor sim- 
mered gently all afternoon; when she 
came to speak and described the long 
run we had had of bachelor Secretaries 
of State for War, Mr. StanLEey begged 
her to remember that his father at any 
rate had been married. 

Even if he had been for some time 
at the War Office, Mr. STantey’s 
survey of the Army would have been a 
good performance. He described how 
the Army continued to grow, since it 








A MESS OF POTTAGE? 


The Minister of Food was described by 
Mr. T. Williams as having “made a mess 
of the meat scheme.” 
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was our duty to take a bigger burden 
off the shoulders of the French; how he 
hoped to improve the liaison between 
the War Office and the Ministry of 
Supply; an intensive drive to improve 
Army cooking; how nearly ninety per 
cent. of serving doctors had been 
civilians a few months ago, an obvious 
cause of administrative difficulties; 
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A SEASONABLE CONTRAST 


TurespDAY: THE SECRETARY FOR WaR 


how in spite of this rapid expansion 
the mortality rate for pneumonia was 
only slightly higher than last year, 
when there had been no flu epidemic; 
how, in his determination to save the 
troops from boredom education schemes 
were to be expanded; and how welfare 
officers had been a great success. 

He was able to announce at the same 
time increases in dependent’s allow- 
ances and various relaxations of the 
code which governed them, and _ his 
decision that during the war Army 
Funds should provide the amount of 
a Court Order in cases where this had 
been made for wives separated from 
their husbands. As a more accurate 
title for the ‘unmarried wife” he 
proposed to adopt that coined by the 
PRIMATE—‘‘an unmarried dependent 
living as a wife.” Other and simpler 
definitions will probably jump to the 
minds of our readers. 

A good debate followed. The Labour 
Party were suspicious that “democrat- 
isation’’ was not being taken seriously, 
but Mr. STaNLEy assured them that he 
was all for it provided that it caused 
no lessening of officers’ authority. 

Wednesday, March 13th.—Finland’s 
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enforced surrender to the crooked 
bullies of the Kremlin was naturally 
the subject of anxious questions in 
both Houses. The FoREIGN SECRETARY 
and the P.M. made similar statements, 


and both rejected the suggestion of 


a secret sitting. All speakers paid 
homage to the fantastically gallant 
behaviour of the Finns. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that an 
armistice had been arranged for 11 A.M. 
to-day, and that although we had been 
fully prepared to help the Finns this 
country would be united in sym- 
pathy for their situation. Mr. ATTLEE 
asked that we should do all we 
could to help the work of reconstruc- 
tion, and Mr. Hore-BE.isHa rather 
electrified the House by asking if it 
was not “a pity in relation to the 
magnitude of these events and of their 
far-reaching character to plead as an 
excuse for inaction a pure techni- 
cality ?” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied that 
Mr. Hore-BELIsHA was not correct in 
saying that the Finns had made 
repeated requests for men, and told 
Sir ARCHIBALD Srnciarr that Press 
reports of the quantities of material 
we had sent were quite unauthorised. 


FORGOTTEN SPORTS 


STRIKING THE Happy MEDIUM 


The feeling of the man-in-the-street 
was probably best expressed by Mr. 
McGovern, who said that “while a 
considerable number of people are 
glad that the slaughter of the Finns is 
over, we believe that the overwhelming 
mass of the people of this country are 
of opinion that Stary and his Nazi 
bureaucracy have brought down on 
them the loathing and contempt of 
every decent-minded citizen.” It is 
to be hoped the Russian Ambassador, 
who was listening in the Gallery, will 
report these words to his Government 
and not forget to say that their author 
represents the workers. 

The CHANCELLOR being in the act of 
relieving the Commons of a mere 
£700,000,000, which will keep the war 
going for four months or so, Mr. 
Tom WILLIAMS complained of the 
shortage of seed and feeding-stuffs, 
and Mr. Liroyp GrorGE, very bitter, 
urged that the minimum to be aimed 
at was the doubling of food produc- 
tion. Sir Samuet Hoare replied that 
our food position was better than 
at the beginning of the war, and 
that enemy ruthlessness had only 
taken a small toll of our shipping. 
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But he admitted a serious shortage of 
animal feeding-stuffs. As for scrap, he 
hoped this would now be more 
efficiently collected. As you will see 
by his Junior Cartoon, Mr. Punch 
hopes so too. 

Thursday, March 14th.—In 
Houses the murder of Sir Micnat 
O’DwyeErR was the subject of sym- 
pathetic speeches, Lord StTannorz 


both | 





~e 


and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN making similar | 


statements. Members were glad to 
learn that the injuries of the wounded 
were not serious, and that Lord 
ZETLAND had already been back at 
work. 

Although the Opposition were grate- 
ful for the increases which the new 


eee ee 


Minister has made in dependents’ | 
allowances, they still object to the | 


operation of the household means test. 
The return of skilled men from the 
Army to industry was urged by Mr. 
Mo son, from the Army to agriculture 
by Colonel HENEAGE. Mr. STANLEY 
answered that the equivalent of two 
divisions of skilled men had already 
been released, and that experts were 
needed in the Army as much as in 
industry. 
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“Ab! I know where I am now—there’s the Town Hall.” 








At the Play 





“Coustn MurieEL” (GLOBE) 
From all I can gather the new end 
which Miss CLEMENCE 
Dane has fitted to this 
play since the opening 
night is a great im- 
provement. Yet I feel 
the Third Act is still 
weak because it deliber- 
ately elects to treat the 
more conventional side 
of the problem it raises, 
to the exclusion of what 
should have been much 
more interesting. 

The scene is a draw- 
ing-room in Harley 
Street and the time is 
August 26th, 1939. Sir 
Hubert Sylvester is a 
successful physician, a 
widower with whom 
live his daughter Dinah 
and his cousin Muriel. 
Muriel, a lady of im- 
mense charm and 
engulfing personality, 
looks after the house, 
and Dinah, who is by 
way of being spoilt, 
goes to the Slade and 
helps to keep her father 
entertained. He is kind 
and slightly pompous, one of those 
middle-aged men who have worked so 
hard for so long that they give the 
impression of being rather lost. Muriel 
has a son, Richard, with whom 
Dinah had had a secret under- 
standing when he went to 
America two years ago; now he 
comes back, on Dinah’s twenty- 
first birthday, and they break 
the news to their respective 
parents that they are going to 
get married. 

On both sides it goes down 
lamentably. Hubert in particular 
is emphatic in his dislike of the 
idea. If any prospective father- 
in-law had treated me as he 
treated Richard I should have 
taken my umbrella to the man 
without hesitation, especially if 
I had just gone to all the trouble 
of making good in America. 
Why is he so offensive? Richard 
presses for an answer and event- 
ually Hubert reminds him of 
the frequent loans he has made 
to Muriel for bolstering up 
Richard’s business ; when Richard 
denies any knowledge of these 
loans he is obviously not be- 
lieved. He tackles his mother, 


| | ( 


Sir Hubert Sylvester . 
Dinah Sylvester . 
Richard Meilhac 


Sir Hubert Sylvester . 
Muriel Meilhac .. . 
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but she is such a master of evasion 
that he ends by promising to pay her 
debts. Dinah and he remain firm and 


Hubert is showing signs of weaken- 
ing when crisis Number Two arrives 
(crisis Number Three, if you count 












FATHER DISAPPROVES 


the European one which now and 
then seeps through the wireless), the 
messenger of the fates being his bank 
manager, waving a household cheque 





A VERY DIFFERENT TUNE 


Miss Epira# Evans 


Mr. FrepDERICK LEISTER 
Miss Peaay ASHCROFT 
Mr. ALEC GUINNESS 


Mr. FrepEeriIcK LEISTER 
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in which “nine” has mysteriously grown 
to ‘“‘ninety” since Hubert signed it for 
Muriel at breakfast. Things suddenly 
become horribly clear. The beloved 
Muriel hasbeen robbing the till right and 
left. Dinah breaks down, tells Richard. 
and he is so mortified 
that he refuses to 
marry her. This diff. 
culty is solved by the 
gravity of the news 
from Warsaw, for, told 
off to evacuate the 
butler’s grand-children, 
the young people realise 
that if war is coming 
they must be together, 
After they have gone it 
is left to Hubert to 
challenge Muriel, to be 
shocked at her airy self- 
justification, and to put 
her kindly but firmly 
out of the house. This 
scene is amusing and 
dramatic and very well 
written; but my objee- 
tion to it is that Miss 
DANE’s most promising 
situation should pro- 
duce no more thana 
row, however enter- 
taining, between an 
employerand his house- 
keeper (I know that 
Muriel claims once to 
have been in love with 
Hubert—but she is a fearful liar) when 
the emotionally far more interesting 
triangle of Muriel +- Dinah + Richard 
is asking to be treated. That Dinah and 
Richard should just slip away 
would seem to me shirking the 
issue if Miss DANE were not 
clearly much too honest a play- 
wright to shirk anything. I am 
left wondering, and feeling that 
a skilfully told story and a num- 
ber of good parts sometimes 
fail to add up into a good play. 

Miss EpiraH Evans was an 
easy choice for Muriel, for with 
its warm generosity, wit and 
brazen cynicism the part fits her 
like a glove. The little sermon 
on the piety of theft she delivers 
with exquisite malice. 

Dinah is attractively taken 
by Miss Peaay AsHcrortT, an 
expert portrayer of uncertain 
temperament; Mr. FREDERICK 
LEISTER is most credibly Harley 
Street in trouble, and Mr. ALEC 
Guinness plays Richard very 
neatly indeed. He is a young 
actor of much promise. The 
kitchen is safely represented by 
Mr. Frep Groves and Mis 
Betty CHANCELLOR. ERIC. 
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At the Opera 





“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” (HAYMARKET) 

THE hardy SHAKESPEARE has so suc- 
cessfully withstood transporta- 
tion to modern times and pro- 
duction in modern dress that 
it might seem self-evident that 
The Beggar’s Opera, which is 
not a delicate plant, would bear 
transplanting a mere hundred 
years. No greater tribute could 
be paid to the old Hammer- 
smith production, which was 
the supreme achievement of 
Sir NigEL PLAyFatrr’s career, 
than that Mr. JoHN GIELGUD, 
twenty years later, should feel 
it necessary to devise an early- 
nineteenth-century setting to 
avoid a tame repetition or pale 
imitation of the earlier produc- 
tion. The new setting is rich 
in colour; scene after scene 
recalls the coloured cartoons of 
ROWLANDSON and GILRAyY and 
CrUIKSHANK. Mr. GIELGUD 
claims that the period admir- 
ably reflects the spirit of the 
Opera, that the England of 
GrorGE IV and the England 
of GrorcE I had the same 
wrong-doers committing the 
same risky crimes and jeopardising 
their necks for a few pounds. This is 
true enough of the undercurrent of 
petty pilfering, the “black bourse”’ in 
scarves and finery, and the 
traffic which Peachum con- 
ducts with the Ladies of 
the Town. But it is not true 
of the road, and Macheath 
suffers, for we know that 
the age of Dick Turpin has 
passed and that the age of 
Huskisson and GEORGE 
STEPHENSON is upon us. 
Crime too has its grand 
climacteric, and Macheath 
needs the red coat and the 
three-pointed hat of the 
authentichighwayman,and 
isill at ease and unconvine- 
ing here. From his first 
entrance, so personable 
and dashing, Mr. Micuarn 
REDGRAVE reminds us of 
Steerforth in David Cop- 
perfield, and, indeed, the 
whole production is very 
much what a light opera 
constructed from one of 
the works of DickENs 
would be. This Mrs. 
Peachum would make a 
most convincing Mrs. 
Squeers, and Filch (Mr. 


HOW HAPPY 
Peachum 
Polly . : 
Mrs. Peachum . 


Macheath . 
Polly Peachum 
Lucy Lockit . 
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Bruce FLeae) a 
Traddles. 

Mr. GIELGUD has a good eye, a great 
sense of grouping—both of colours and 
figures. His productions are always 


perfect Tommy 


visual treats, but he seems to lack one 





COULD I BE 


. Miss Rira Mackay 


ingredient, whose absence is naturally 
more marked here than in graver pro- 
ductions—he has very little gaiety or 
sense of fun. We admire a good deal, 




















MACHEATH 


HEARS VOICES 


. Miss Rrra Mackay 
. Miss Linpa Gray 


WITH NEITHER! 


. Mr. Roy HENDERSON 


. Miss Gwen BatTeMAan 


. Mr. MicHaEL REDGRAVE 
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but we do not laugh very much. Mr. 
Roy HENDERSON, as Peachum, makes 
us laugh and is, with Mr. Josrpu 
FARRINGTON, as Lockit, the life and 
soul of the party. These wicked old 
men have a relish in their sordid 
activities which those who 
play them communicate. They 
light up the stage whenever 
they appear, for they are full 
of purpose and contrivance, 
feeling and, above all, gusto. 
Mr. MicHagEL REDGRAVE’s 
Macheath is rather out of 
keeping with the idea we are 
meant to have of the dashing 
Macheath who makes a jest 
alike of the law and of women- 
kind. We take away with us 
too clear an impression of a 
Macheath standing about, wait- 
ing on events, not living in- 
tensely nor caring very much. 
The chief passion is contributed 
by Miss Linpa Gray as Lucy 
Lockit, who speaks and sings 
with great force and feeling 
while keeping well within the 
requirements of light opera. 

I was unfortunate in not 
seeing Miss AUDREY MILDMAY 
as Polly Peachum, but her 
place was taken by Miss Rita 
Mackay, who showed us she 
had a very attractive voice, 
excellently suited to Polly’s numbers. 
If Polly is no longer the attractive 
character JoHN Gay surely intended, 
and is hard and vindictive and tart, that 
must be the producer’s 
responsibility. The song 
“Why, How Now, Madam 
Flirt?” has been taken out 
of the mouths of the Ladies 
of the Town and given to 
Polly and Lucy, and we 
cannot imagine the words 
coming naturally from the 
authentic Polly Peachum. 

All the singing is good, 
as one has learned to 
expect from a Glynde- 
bourne production, and it 
is very appropriate that 
Dr. Freperic AUSTIN 
should be the human link 
with the Playfair produc- 
tion, because his masterly 
arrangement is the founda- 
tion of The Beggar’s Opera 
as the twentieth century 
has come into possession of 
it as an abiding pleasure. 
But surely Dr. PEpuscn, 
Dr. AvsTIN’s predecessor 
of long ago, deserves a 
mention in the programme 
which he does not receive ? 


D. W. 
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From Poll to Poll 


FTER our last bit of bother and rough rage 
Freedom did more of her broadening down: 
Women at last were admitted to suffrage, 
Girl-undergraduates given a gown. 


Once more, Democracy, swells thy dominion: 
Calls to the poll are as common as rain. 

Now’s the high time for recording opinion, 
Suffrage and suffrage and suffrage again! 


Look to the Press, with its news hotly fizzing! 

To probe all our secrets its sleuths are at large. 
Hosts of inquirers are eagerly quizzing. 

Must we have butter, and what about “marge” ? 


Surveys and Scrutinies, Mass-Observation, 
Tell-me-then-fellows and answer-me-now-sirs 
Ask what we think of financial inflation, 


Of Scots without kilts, and of women in trousers. 


Women, once voteless, can now go on voting: 
Who fought for the suffrage can use it all day. 
Is it on Colman or Gable you’re doting ? 
Should bosses give wives a first cut at the pay ? 


Do you think corporal punishment beastly ? 
Do you think Ogilvie ’s up to his job? 

Do you think Walpole is better than Priestley ? 
Are the films ever worth more than a bob? 


Democracy conquers yet further, my hearties, 
Burlington House itself summons you on. 

Tell the R.A.s what the essence of art is, 
Give your opinion on Sickert and John. 


Do you vote for Dianas on Munningsy gee-gees ? 

Or the odd-looking nudies whose limbs are like tubes! 
The Mayor, realistic, of Frumpington Regis ? 

Or the mother and child made of cones and of cubes? 


Onward now each democratic idealist, 

With pencil and paper a verdict to make; 
Beef from a studio very surrealist, 

Or kine, Academic, knee-deep in the lake? 


Be it art, be it ethics, our happy electors 
Vote early and often; they’re all on the roll. 
While cornered Dictatorship rages and hectors, 
Britannia marches from poll unto poll. 1. B. 
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The Publisher’s Assistant 


UROPE—Whither ? 
Stalin—Why ? 
Hitler—Whence ?—and hence. 

The writer has actually lived inside Europe for a number 
of years, and the material thus collected affords a decisive, 
provocative, stimulating, revealing and absolutely compre- 
hensive reply to the above questions as well as to many 
others that have never been asked. 

On each of the six hundred and ninety-one pages of this 
book may be found those names that have put Europe 
where she is to-day, wasn’t yesterday, and won’t be by 
this time to-morrow morning. 

Early in the later part of the first two-thirds of this 
century the writer found himself in Vienna. (Nobody else, 
as it happened, was looking for him.) There he saw a man 
—small, dark, and with a moustache (also small, dark)— 
standing precariously balanced upon a ladder. 

The ladder was standing leaning against the side of a 
house. Struck by the whole circumstance, the author of this 
book looked once more. 

The man on the ladder held a house-painter’s brush between 
his teeth. 

Neither word nor look passed between them. 

Who could then have foretold what was to be ? 

Probably no one. 

Following the chapters on Hitler, the author relates his 
own personal experience in a beer-garden (German) in 
Berlin. 

At the next table sat a man closely resembling von 
Ribbentrop. 

It was not von Ribbentrop. 

The memory of this encounter gives rise to one of the best 
sections of the book, dealing entirely with the inside part 
played by von Ribbentrop throughout the whole of his life. 


Bear | 
Steam-roller ey 

Experiment | 7 
| Menace } 

Making his way, by means of a ticket purchased at a 
London travel-agency, to Moscow, the author overheard 
parts of a speech delivered by Josef Stalin in the Red Square 
through the medium of several loud-speakers. 

The impressions thus received were carefully nqted at the 
time by the writer of this book, despite his total ignorance 
of the Russian language, and provide some of the most 
profound and significant chapters in the book, from which 
his readers will almost certainly draw their own conclusions 
rather than those of anybody else. 

What of China, Japan, the Far East, the Near East, the 
East End, President Roosevelt, and the Washing on the 
Siegfried Line ? 


Nor is the Russian ;‘ 
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Kach is dealt with in its turn—and sometimes out of it as 
well—by the writer of this extraordinarily detailed survey 
of the whole of every situation. 

No one can afford to ignore the part played by Signor 
Mussolini to-day—and on other days also—unless he can 
also afford this book (18/6 net). 

The writer has pertinently and with the utmost signifi- 
cance selected his title—that is to say, the title of his book: 

What Hitler Didn't Tell Me. 

Unlike Hitler, this speaks for itself. 





KE. M.D. 


° ° 


Woolworth’s Grave 


[“A girl at Grasmere inquired for the grave of Mr. Woolworth.” 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., in the House of Commons.] 


OOLWORTH, thou should’st be living at this hour: 
Thy cheek would blush with pride to know that 
we 
Still teach thy ditty, “We are Six and Three,’’* 
To infant lips. Imperishable flower 
Of poesy, thou springest ever green 
In all those fields: where Keating died in Rome, 
Where Brooke Bond, in the Augean, dreamt of home, 
And Marks and Spencer wrote the ‘Faerie Queene”! 


Hallowed are poets’ haunts: at Stratford, where 

The Swan of Avon and the Edgar rest, 
At Lipton’s Chalfont in the Chiltern air, 

We reverence them, the loveliest and the best 
Wha hae found (to quote the Ayrshire bard, John Burns) 
The Bourne frae whilk nae Hollingsworth returns. 

J.C.8. 
° ° 


UNPROFESSIONAL PAINTERS 


At Connaught Hall, 18 Torrington Square, W.C.1, there 
is an unusual art exhibition, consisting of pictures by all 
kinds of unprofessional, spare-time painters. The artists 
include pitmen, artisans, a nursemaid, a blacksmith, an 
auctioneer; some of them have had no sort of teaching, 
others have developed their ideas in classes organised in 
evening institutes and by the Workers’ Educational 
Association. Their work forms an extremely interesting 
exhibition which will, it is hoped, stimulate other people to 
make similar use of their leisure. The show was opened by 
Earl DE LA Warr on March 14th, for a fortnight. 





* Americans, please read “ Five and Ten ” and put “men ” instead 
of “we” in preceding line. 
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Mae West and the War mgr 


EFORE the question of libel 
crops up—as it looks like doing 


any minute—I’d better explain 
that Mae West is a large grey parrot 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Savage, who 
live in an East Coast town. She 
acquired the name from her habit of 
extending in a set phrase an informal 
invitation to acquaintances to pay her 
a social visit in the near future. She 
has too, when you catch her in certain 
lights, a pleasant rotundity of curve. 
Also a wickedly roving eye—though 
she is probably merely looking round 
for her favourite snack, a small hot 
baked potato, which she deals with in 
an incredibly disgusting manner. 

The first impact of the war on Mae 
West—or rather Mae West’s first 
impact on the war—was merely a 
spirited protest against the black-out. 
Her cage is hung near the window, for 
from dawn to dusk she likes to survey 
and comment on the passing world. 
After a week or so of blacking-out, Mae 
West got the idea that night seemed 
to be setting in with unaccustomed 
abruptness these days and that she 
was somehow being cheated of her 
final hour of entertainment. So she 
reached out a claw unobserved and 
made herself a good peep-hole in the 
black paper. Later that night the 
resultant shaft of light, with Mae West’s 
interested head silhouetted against it, 
brought a pack of wild wardens on Mr. 
and Mrs. Savage’s heels. The resultant 
argument about the hole wasn’t helped 
by Mae West’s irrelevantly vulgar com- 
ments, and the Savages barely escaped 
a fine. After that a special cover was 
made for Mae West’s cage and she had 
her own private black-out each evening. 

With the arrival of the first air raid 
Mae West began to play a more 
important part in the war. She was 
woken up and hauled off in a vile 
temper to the nearest air-raid shelter, 
where she proved a bit of an embarrass- 


remil 
ment. Like nearly all parrots, Mae Th 


West has somewhere in the dim pas} all s 
had a sea-faring career. (So much in} thou; 
the dim past that Savage swears she}  offici: 
occasionally mentions the Glorious} two | 
First of June, as one who had been pipe- 
present at the battle.) Anyway, into} sounc 
the crowded camaraderie of the shelter! out t! 
she suddenly began to loose a string of| jt wa: 
picturesque nautical oaths, while Mr.| addec 
Savage tried hastily to knit her a gas.! te he 
mask to damp her down. It was nottill! rouse 
several of the more godly shelterers! resort 
had left, preferring the unknown physi. The 
cal perils without to the undoubted” Mae 
moral contamination within, that a Savag 
kindly lady with a snoring Pekingese’ now | 
presented Mrs. Savage with a “Dope Broad 
Pill for Your Dog—He Will Not Hear! Savag 
the Air Raid,” and things settled down| dama 
Mrs. Savage, flushed and embar| cottas 
rassed, had had half a mind to take the! event: 
pill herself and slide out of the situation! deed 
on a wave of happy oblivion, but{ picion 
finally gave it to Mae West. With alas} war w 
drowsy obscenity she passed out anif So 








didn’t come round till next midday} and o 
when she obviously had a head on her} hospit 
like a concrete pumpkin. She spent the} The le 
whole afternoon at the end of the} to see 
perch leaning against the side of the) Norfol 
cage, muttering to herself in under that, : 


tones. 
Mae West also took part in the next) 

air-raid alarm. This time Mrs. Savage) has di 

had a supply of dope-pills, and with:) egg. I 

good shot in the arm, so to speak, Ma parrot 

West was taken to the shelter; but) the pe 

not, unfortunately, before she had agait! laid b 

heard the wardens sounding the anf vioush 

on whistles. ~ or Gec 
The result was that so far from he’ 

taking a part in the third air-raid alam! 

she was the air-raid alarm. Those shor 

blasts of the whistle were right w 

Mae’s street. She went on and oni) 

spite of being covered up, shouted at) 1 

muffled up, and sworn at. Finally sti 

was taken down to the coal-cellit| 
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where apparently she got the impres- 
sion she was back in the cockpit of 
a three-decker and settled down to 
reminiscent day-dreaming. 

Mae The wardens, however, were not at 
past} all sympathetic. It wasn’t even as 
hin} though Mae West had also learnt the 
she} official All-clear signal: for on the last 
‘ious } two occasions she’d been deep in her 
been pipe - dreams by the time that had 
into} sounded. Indeed the wardens pointed 
elter! out that for a bird of such attainments 
of} it was only a matter of time before she 
Mrs.|_ added the “‘continuous warbling note”’ 








gas-! to her repertory of sharp blasts and 
till! roused out the whole “East Coast 
eres! resort.” 

hysi. There was only one thing to do. 
ibted’ Mae West became an evacuee. Mrs. 
at a! Savage took her inland, where she is 
igee | now housed in a lone cottage on the 
Dope Broads miles from anywhere. The 
Hear! Savages don’t think she can do much 
lown.| damage, as the old man who lives in the 
nbar-| cottage is not as au fait with current 
e the) events as a townsman would be. In- 
ation) deed Mrs. Savage had a strong sus- 
_ but} picion he was not yet aware that the 
alas} war was really on. 

t anif So there Mae West is, rusticating, 
dday,} and occasionally extending her famous 
n he} hospitable invitation to passing cows. 
nt the), The last time Mrs. Savage went down 
f the} to see her she had acquired quite a 
of the! Norfolk accent. I hear further to-day 
inde that, spurred to action presumably by 


seeing the hens of the countryside going 


) ves about their business without panic, she 

| has distinguished herself by laying an 

vithi) egg. Probably the first genuine female 

, Mae parrot in captivity to lay an egg. All 

; but the parrot-eggs laid in captivity are 

agai! laid by parrots who for years pre- 

aenf viously have been called Dick, or Joe, 
| or George Arliss. A. A. 

m het} 

alarn.| 

» short ° ° 

ht u 

on il} 

els Where Can the 

cli! Shepherd Be? 


é HERE can the shepherd be 
k The grey sheep loved so well ¢ 


é He has gone to a far country 
Nor hears the soft sheep-bell; 
i 
He has gone far away, 
With never a maid to weep, 
Has forsaken hill and sheepfold 
For love of land and sheep. 


_ Where can young shepherd be ? 

t The grey sheep mourn and pine, 
~ | His hut is barren and chill, 
A stranger’s candles shine; 


Never the hearth declares— 
And the walls too are dumb 

How there came to his shepherd’s ears 
The calling of the drum. 





Only a brightness ran . . . 
The grey sheep knew no ill 
When a wind of marching men 
Gathered him from the hill. 


He is gone to a far country 
With his blown locks and bold, 
Not to another hillside, 
Nor another sheepfold. 


WLI 
ly 
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Where can the shepherd be ? 
The bright new leaves are stirred 
And lambs come to the sheepfold, 
But never his step is heard. 


° ° 


Daring Scheme 


“Last month the secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Association (Southland) wrote to the 
Main Highways Board, Wellington, stating 
that the Association was of the opinion that 
a bend in the Queenstown-Invercargill State 
Highway, north of the Jolly Waggoner 
monument, could be materially impzoved 
by straightening the road.” 

New Zealand Paper. 


“Like it, Boys?” 
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“Accidents will happen, Auntie.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Cardinal in the Gold-Braided Hat 

Richelieu, His Rise to Power (ALLEN AND Unwin, 16/-), 
has proved an inspiring, if perhaps an expansive, theme for 
the admirable Swiss historian who was lately League High 
Commissioner in Danzig. Seeing that France of the early 
seventeenth century is memorable to most of us as a natural 
background for the greatest of all French ministers, one 
feels that even the so-called religious struggle should have 
served, in a well-planned biography, to set off the man who 
did most to end it. Dr. Cart J. BurcKHARDT, however, 
tends to submerge his hero in the procession of French 
history. RicHELIEU dominates the scene at intervals but at 
times ceases even to pervade it. Cut as it is by its able 
translators, the book is still too long. But when his over- 
burdened Cardinal comes inevitably to the fore, Dr. BurcK- 
HARDT shows his metal; and FrRoubDE himself has assembled 
nothing more dramatic than the chapter on La Rochelle, 
where this ‘Commander and Prince of the Church,” as the 
Huguenots ruefully styled him, ousted, with perfect dis- 
cipline, the French and English foes of his morose and fickle 
little kinglet and crowned the ‘France for the French”’ 
policy of his old admirer, HENRI QUATRE. 


A Time Romance 
The latest writer to apply to fiction the notion that time is 
a sort of celestial documentary film which can be tapped 
simultaneously at more than one point is Mr. Ropert 
NATHAN, whose Portrait of Jennie (HEINEMANN, 6/-) makes 
ingenious use of this theory for fantasy which is as delicate 
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as it is charming. An autobiographical chapter in the 
career of a New York artist, it describes how, tramping 
wearily back to his studio after an unsuccessful day, he 
meets an old-fashioned little girl playing in the park who 
alters the whole course of his life. Jennie, who talks of 
events as current which happened many years earlier, 
inspires him to a portrait which proves to be the first step 
to fame. From time to time she visits him and on each 
occasion she is older than the interval would explain. His 
intuition tells him what has happened before Jennie does, 
but they both accept the extraordinary situation and fall in 
love. The end is sad but entirely logical. Mr. Naruay 
presents his story so simply and directly that it smacks 
neither of whimsy nor unreason. For a writer of such 
distinction of style and imaginative strength he is still far 
too little known on this side of the Atlantic. 





Painter’s Progress 


Brought up on a farm and in a pawnshop, hobnobbing at 
a tender age with the riffraff of a great city, a predestined 
artist ought, according to the theory that the child is father 
to the man, to have matured into a HOGARTH or a ROWLAND. | 
son. But Sir Jon Lavery soon said farewell to those early | 
influences. A photographer’s studio led him to JuLigy’s 
and the Salon, and thence to a brilliantly successful and 
successfully brilliant career as the limner of rank, fashion 
and celebrity. This discrepancy between origin and destiny 
is sufficiently explained in The Life of a Painter (CasskEtt, 
18/-); for Sir Jonn, an Irishman of Belfast, writes with the 
candour of his race and frankly confesses to a certain 
insensitiveness, a lack of imaginative sympathy, which 
has preserved him from the keener agonies of actuality and 
barred him, for all his technical accomplishment, from the 
front rank of his craft. Nevertheless his book, written with 
the vitality of an octogenarian who is still ready to learn, 
has something more than entertainment value. If the 
crowned and the coroneted figure largely in it, Sir JOHN has | 
known and appreciated men and women of real importance. 
WHISTLER and CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, BERNHARDT and 





PavLova, SHAW and MicHagEL Co.uiis have talked with 
him and sat for him and furnished him with memories. A| 


—— 


—— 





“ You, Gaston, and you, Hippolyte, are to le the 
contact elements.” | 
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“ How IS IT YOU’RE NOT AT THE FRONT, YOUNG MAN? 






” 







“°CAUSE THERE AIN’T NO MILK AT THAT END, MUM.” 


R. H. Brock, March 22nd, 1916 


man who was in at the birth of the Glasgow School and the 
lamented International Society, and might conceivably 
have been Viceroy of Ireland, is, whatever opportunities he 
may have missed, a man worth listening to. 


Pursuit in Mexico 


Mr. GRAHAM GREENE'S novel The Power and The Glory 
(HEINEMANN, 8/3) is a “pursuit story,” as several of his 
books have been; but the fact that it is announced as ‘‘A 
Novel” and not as “An Entertainment” warns the in- 
structed reader that it will end in capture, that there will 
not be any miraculous slice of luck for the pursued at the 
last minute. It is founded, says the author, on “the situation 
in one of the states of Mexico rather more than ten years 
ago.” Religion is suppressed : the last priest—that is, the 
only priest in the state who will still, illegally, fulfil the 


duties of a priest—is on the run with the police after him to 
shoot him. He is tormented by the knowledge that he is a 
bad priest, a “whisky priest,” and also by the conviction 
that he is doing wrong to run away from his responsibility. 
The story is absorbing and full of grim entertainment; the 
people whose lives are touched by the priest are all memor- 
able; the Mexican scene is brilliantly conveyed. This is a 
good novel, intensely readable; it makes no concessions for 
the sake of a “happy ending,” but it has the genuine tragic 
quality of stimulating rather than depressing. 


Children of Tantalus 


Among other dramatic qualities Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
has a particularly dexterous fashion of interweaving a 
secondary plot of unusual interest with his principal theme ; 
and in the case of Chorus of Clowns (METHUEN, 8/3) the 
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subordinate story is more appealing than the main one. 
Elderly rustics suffering from dementia are two a penny in 
fiction and rare in fact; whereas ruthless youth visualising 
hard-pressed middle age as a mere obstacle to its own idle 
desires is a common phenomenon and one more susceptible 
of analysis. In any case, here you have both strands. 
David Venn, balked of his expected inheritance, nurses a 
maniac rancour against his supplanting brother. Rosa 
Kittle, flimsy dupe of a wastrel suitor, dreams of establishing 
herself and her lover in her grandmother’s snug public- 
house. Both plots unfold in and about a delightful Devon- 


shire village. The church 
occupies its proper knoll; 


“The Seven Stars,” scene of 
the Kittle  tragi- comedy, 
snuggles beside it; and Ash- 
bury Farm, of the starker and 
more bitter Venn affair, crowns 
the hill-top. No one can set 
a fairer rural stage than Mr. 
PHILLPOTTS, and few could 
bring a representative country 
crowd more exuberantly tolife. 


Cactus for Cabbage 

When one of our best gar- 
deners recently stigmatised 
gardening as “a luxury occu- 
pation,” one wondered why 
this slur on an honest and 
primitive pursuit should be 
true, and particularly true, of 
England. Partly perhaps be- 
cause the choicer gardening 
books are naturally produced 
for the well-to-do: books like 
The Contemplative Gardener 
(FABER AND FaBER, 10/6), for 
example, whose precept and 
practice tend to exact a rather ay pee 
unconscientious lavishness of 
time and money. Here you 
have, competently and charm- 
ingly described, Mr. Jason 
HILL’s experiments with old 
novelties and new ones, with 
recent importations happily 
established and fresh ones that are still, so to speak, evacuees. 
Here too are suggested the construction of deserts or sand 
gardens as possible alternatives to rockeries, and miniature 
herbaceous borders of dwarf forms where space for the 
usual border plants is limited. One rather questions the 
place of all this horticultural dissipation in a world that 
calls for more responsible—and not, possibly, less esthetie— 
handling of the land. Yet although Mr. Hi avowedly caters 
for the dilettante, there are chapters—the chapter on herbs, 
for example—that should interest the workaday gardener. 


” 


of children’s stories. 





A Novel of Character 
In novels it is often quite amazing to see how secrets, 
which in real life would be no secret at all, evade the know- 





“ Don’t be alarmed—I’ve been posing for an illustrator 
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ledge of the person most concerned, who seems to shut both 
eyes in the presence of anything that might be a clue to 
them. Miss Susan GLASPELL’s new novel, The Morning js 
Near Us (GoLuancz, 7/6), belongs in part to this school of 
fiction, but fortunately it does not spoil the book, for she 
is concerned with character rather than events. Lydia 
Chippman, who returns home after a long absence believing 
both her parents dead, discovers after many pages that her 
father is in an asylum as the result of murdering a man who 
claimed to be one of her mother’s many lovers. After 
this she discovers other and more terrible things, and js 
well - nigh heartbroken, but 
her own selfless, humble and 
loving nature saves the day, 
The end of the story finds her 


ness for many others. It is 
the history of the triumph of 
mind—a nice mind in the best 
sense—over matters, and well 
worth reading. 





Chases 


It is doubtful if those of 
us who are familiar with Mis 
ALICE CAMPBELL’S previous 
novels will think that she is 
always happy in the atmo. 
sphere of They Hunted a For 
(CoLtins, 8/3). She has, 
however, made a spirited 
and not entirely unsuccessfil 
attempt to describe a set of 
people whose chief interes 
in life was fox-hunting. Two 
very dissimilar murders occur, 
the first beyond the wit of 
ordinary man to conceive ot 
carry out, the second a 
piece of bashing brutality. 
As is usual in Miss Canp. 
BELL’s tales, her readers ar 
kept in a constant state of 
suspense; but in this cas 
her climax is disappointing 
because her criminal-in-chie! 
is such ‘‘an addle-pated little 
ass”’ that it is difficult to believe in his crimes. 


pi % mutrvadg 


The Little Old Lady 

Although a cat gets a place in the title of The Cu 
Saw Murder (HEINEMANN, 8/3), the chief honours of thi 
American thriller go to its mistress, Miss Rachel Murdock. 
Aged ladies of sprightly behaviour are all too prevalent it 
the fiction of to-day, but Miss Rachel’s energy and deter: 
mination while endeavouring to track down a cruel and 
rather crude murderer separate her completely from the 
common herd. Apart, however, from this refreshing and 
indomitable investigator, the performers in Mrs. D. 3 
OLsEN’s drama play their parts without any particular 
distinction. 
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